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movements abroad. Each of them held that
the State for religious purposes is a whole ;
all its members must hold the same faith,
follow the same worship and discipline, and
be protected from error. This principle had
been taken over from the mediaeval system,
and was enforced not only as sound in itself,
but because internal unity was a necessary
protection against Rome. There was no
mercy for those who held that religion is a
private matter, and that men should combine
for worship with those who agree with them.
That seemed disintegration of the State.
But heresy was also as repugnant to Reformers
as to Romanists. The former had fewer
temptations and opportunities than the latter,
but a fair number of Anabaptists suffered in
England and Zwingli approved when the men
of Zurich drowned one of them in their lake,
while an occasional Unitarian was burnt in
England from Edward VI. to James I., after
the example set by Calvin in the case of
Servetus.

Even in Henry's days the leaven had been
working in England. Cranmer was peculi-
arly susceptible to foreign influences. Loyal
as he was to his master's ideal, his mental
explanation of the system was first almost
Lutheran, and then almost Zwingli an. He had